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tfc&er th* authority la tb§ ce^rfcftiua «*to4 


13 April 1953 fros the DCI to iha i)D/A, eM the«xt®n9ioa Of 
iM« authority la *«hs«f!*a % ma&e&a3& t Swtprojoct 326 haa 
Wen arerorefl ee 4 tfr, 2£3»00 of tfca o/ar*&n >f&fX >TRA proj ect 
fwsAa has t*on efr li gated to covar tha sub project* a expenses. 
®bl» o^Xi^atiofl of fur^s ehculd be charged to Allotment 1525- 


a ~ afc .-. I.ni'ii • .I . ^ ~h 1T1 j. 

F.vrwi ?J« /■> .i < l&VW j 


? CERTIFY THAT funds ate AVAUASlf, 

.OSUGAHCM «CRi'JC{ N a . 
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t TSD/frudget Officer 


1 1KULIRA, Oufcprojoct 126, Invoice So. 1 
Allotment J 125-1009-1902 


1. Invoice So. 1 Is attached covering the above subproject. 
Psyaont should be scad? aa follovai . 


2. the check should be forwarded to Chief, T8D/Reeearch Branch, 
through TSD/Budget Officer, bo later than Tuesday, 11 October i 960 . 


3. This ia & final invoice. However, since it is anticipated 
that edditlcc&l funds vill bo obligated for thia project, the f il es 
should not bo closed. ~ T“ 


T8D/Re scorch Branch 


Attached: : 

Invoice & Certifications 


Distributions 
Orig & 2 - Addressee 

1 - tsd/fass 


JOaTifr^r^, t vr} , V! . tWi ;g s 

• ««&»«=* :^r ■: -■ ^ “ 1£ 
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Office? 


1 MOULfRA, Subproject 126, Invoice Ko. 1 
Allotaent 1125-1009-1 903 . 


1, Invoice Ko. 1 !• attached covering the above subpr 
Paytaent should bo sm&a &a follovai ; 


CMMtr's 


t of 


10 to 


2* Tha check should ba forvardod to Ch lef y K^/Keaearch Brand 
through TQp/Bu& get Off ieirP 06 later thaa Tuesda y, 11 October i 960 . 

3. This 1 b a final invoice. However, aioco it la anticip ated 
that addltloosil f\a*ls vUl be obligated for thia project, the files 
should not ho oloaod. 


Attached! : 

Invoice & Certifications 

Distribution! 

Orig & 2 « Addressee 

1 - tsd/fass 

2 - TSD/RB 

rSD/RBJ^®(27 Sept 60) 
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CKKTmCATIOSS 

(1) It is hereby certified that this is Invoice So. 1 applying to Sub- 
project So. 126 of KKULTRA * that p ertoraance is sa tisfactory! that serf* 
ices are being aec o opUshed in accordance vith gmt ual agr eem ents# that 
a detailed ag enda Of the pa yments and receipts is oa file la TSD/R8> 
that this bill is just and correct and that paymen t thereof baa not yet 
been ends* 


^‘ief 7"f£S/f^8earc^ Branch " 

Date t 

(2) It is hereby certified that this invoice applies to Subproj ect 
Ho# 126 of MOJLTRA vbicb vaa duly approved, and that the project is 
being carried out la accordance vith the measoraodua of 13 A pril 1953 
fro® the PC I to t he DD/a, an d the e xtension of this authority in sub~ 
sequent memoranda . ■ " ' ZZ.: • 


Research Director 






is cleared and vitting of true sponsorship. No o ther 
cleared and/or yittingi pdlvid uals will be concerned with the 
conduct 6f^the^study,^ = : ^ ^ ^ 



Attached; 

Froposal ~ 

Dlstrihution: 

Or i glnal Onl y - ^^ ^ " -=~ ^ 




1. NATURE OF REQUEST ; ^ ■ 

A. APPLICATION ISHCAS4Y MA&C f«RrA WANT IH tHI AWWJM’f Of f 1 !, 22^,00 
roA THE PUNPOSC Of COWPLCTlwa A RESEARC H PRO JEC T ON T HE miOWJjKLtUJLJlCT t 

DISASTER AND THE THERAPEUTIC SOCIAL SYSTEW; A HOOEL 
Of SOCIAL ADAPTATION TO DISASTER 

• • The rustoi RtoycsTco, if gsaateo, viu sc vsco to comp l etc research 

ALREADY IN PRQftRgM AWS> TO PR ODUC E A PIN AL HAN D SCR I AT WHICH WILL ( a) IAT l»PY 
THE APPLICANT*! PH.0. OIIIERT AT lOM REQUiREMENTt IN THE DEPARTMENT OrSOCIOLOOY, 
UNIVERSITY *rWm m*** U) IERVC At T HE MU >M A SUSSTANTIAl PUIUCATION 

3 • 

WITHIN the near rti«*cz=zz=^=z:=r_zzr“zz:'"r_'. 

2. RESEARCH PUN? 

*• StNMAL A»Mi Thu PROJECT II AI MED A T THE ANALYT I C lYMTH EETS^Of A 
CAR AC MAY Of RESEARCH OAT A AMD OBSERVATIONS RC8ARD1KC HUNAN »|HAV ION IN 

OISA*TCRS-«WITH PARTICULAR CHPHAS I1T0N THE POSITIVE, TNCRAPCUT I « MCCHAMI MU 

*WH|«| tfWHAR AOCIlfU* DEVELOP TO OYlRCOHC THE SUPPER INS, LOSSES, AND PA IVAT I ON 
Of IIS ASTER AN» TO RftCNEAAYC ANA REVITALISE THEIR SOCIAL UPC, 

One or the siahipicant tacts that encases prom an intensive and extensive 
*TW»Y Of \ AJMI-ltk t 1 1 I ASTER S I » TH A T THEY PROPPCI NATUR AL SOC I Al ADAPTATIONS 
WHICH PREVENT, ltiOLVirOR R«n©RATi^ANY Of THE PATHOLOGICAL SEMAVIOAS NOA- 
HAEET EXf CCTCO V NO IN CON 0 ITIOHS SP MEAT STRESS AMO CN I II S • ThI« NAWRAC 
AOAPTIVC NICNAMIWI AAI USUALLY SySSUHISTONDtR SVCN SAOAO RUORICS At "WONHC" 

AMO "SOLIDARITY", 9U7 THESE TERMS OFTEN OSlCyRE MORE THAN THEY REVEAL, 

THE PRESENT RESEARCH WILL ATTEMPT TO UAL I CAT t |N COMA I OCA AILS DETAIL THE 
COMMON PROCESSES AN 9 MECHANISMS Of POSITIVE SOCIAL APART AT ION TO DISASTER, 

THEIR Cf flCTI ON INDIVIDUAL AMO SMALL-OAOUP 8 EH AVION, AND TNCIA IMPLICATIONS 




re* THt STUO Y OF WISES AND STRESSES OCCURR I N« UNDER MORE NORMAL CONDITIONS OF 
SOCIAL FUNCTIONING. 

». Specific Aims: The hors specific aim# or this research «c spccifico 




IN DETAIL IN ATTACHMENT "A*. BRIEFLY OUTLINED, THEY ARC! 

1 . TO DtYELOP AN EMPIII ICALLY-9ASE9 FAAMCVOAH OR MODEL FOA THE STUDY 

or COMMON 0 « UN1VCA1AL Moocr^orrgoci A^KOAFTATIOW TO OIOAOTPI.T7 iMIi MOOtL ' 

WILL ATTEMPT TO *PCC I FT THt 9 I TV AT I ON AW FEATURES OF DISASTER AND THE TYPICAL 

ADJUSTMENTS TO ©llAOTfATWIION CONTNTOUTC - TO^TNC OCTttOMIlllT-Of A THtNAFCWTrO I 

SOCIAL MILIEU. 

2. TO DOCUMENT, ELABORATE, AMO REFINE THE SALIENT ELEMENTS OF THIS 
KOOEL §Y A DETAILED ANALYSIS OF DISASTER RESEARCH DATA. 

3. TO APPLY TMI MODEL AMO ITS DERIVED HYPOTHESES TO CURRENTLY » 

AVAILABLE 0 I 8 ASTER DATA TO T E8T GENERAL CONSISTENCY AMO "GOODNESS OF riT e . 

k, TO DEYELOF THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE MODEL FDR FURTHER RESEARCH IN 

DISASTERS ANO OTNERL FORMS © tlCRIiTl^ANOTFOR TH CON IT I CAL' FORIWL AT I ©NS A C«l C 

CARO! NO TNI RELATIONSHIP SETVtCN PERSONAL AM© SOCIAL STRESS} THE EFFECT* OF 
SOCIAL ISOLATION MO ALIIMATrON IirrCONTRTWliM TO MENTAL ILLNESS) POSITIVE 
CONCERT IONS OF * MENTAL HEALTH* J TMI NATURE OF "THERAPEUTIC COMMUNITIES*) AND 
OTHER SOC lOLOO |CAL AMD BOCI AL^PlVCH Ot OOIC A L PROSL EM S EHCO MPASICO OR TOUCHED Z 

•V THE MODEL FORMULATION. 

c. Source of Pm^SiiUJ ^TWci lto field stuoiei df disaster 

MAT* SEW COWMCTfO ST SOCIAL SCI INTTSTS IN THE UNITED STATES AMO SEVERAL 


FORI ISM COUNTS IM. THESE INCLUDE STVDIE# OF EMTHOUAHES, EPIDEMICS, ZXPLOS IONS, 
FIRES, FLOODS, HURRICANES. MI NE DISASTERS, SNOWSTORMS, TORNADOES, TOXICOLOGICAL 


EYEMTS, MO MISCELLANEOUS OTHER ACCIDENTS ANO DISASTERS. THE PUBLISHED ANO 
UNFURL ISM 10 WCUMCXTS RfLATIIH TO THESE STUDIES AM DETAILED IN ATTACHMENT 



>'-*»•- 


. , , ‘ _ __ ^ * ■% * ^ \- ' ~ " " ‘"^ S ^ t ‘ 9 * ~ *£ " ^-S 
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THESE POCWHCNTS, TOOEYHER WITH Tint PRIMARY PAT A ON 


WHICH THCY ARC SASIC, WILL SERVE At THC HAJOH SOURCE Of OAT A POR THIS ANALYSIS, 


THEY WILL SC SUPPLEHCHTC D SY PA TA PROM TH E U. S. St A AT Eft I c Bow® ISM SURVEY : 11 

STUDIES IN WORLD WAR II AMO fROM SOHC or THC MORE CARCfULLY-DOCUMCNTCD DO Cl AL 


HISTORIC! or DISASTER. THC APPLICANT HAS HOST 0 T TH£$I DOCUMENTS IK HIS 

PERSONAL PILC. OTHER RCLCVANT DATA CAN 9C OSTAIHED P ROM T HC Pit ASTIR RESEARCH 

Or OOP, National Ac adcmy or Sc I Inch-National Research Cooxc i l. Wash i hstom, O.C., 


AMO ri»H INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH GROUP* ORTWCHCIIS. 

p , METHOD or PMOCiOORii^ RAHt or THI CENTRAL IDEAS TO 1 C IKCORPORATIP 
HIRE HAVE ALRCAOY SEEN DEVELOPED SY THC APPLICANT IN PREVIOUS PAPERS. THC 


ESSENTIAL TASK R EH A I M I H«“ I S TO R « P I N I , CLASOR ATEj AMO SVSTCMAT IIC THCIC I PEAS 

AND TO RELATE THEN DOTH TO THE EMPIRICAL DATA OF DISASTER STUDIES AND TO 

RELEVANT THEORIES AMD^IMP I RT C Ai STUD I 1 * 7 I H SOCTOCOOY^ 7 JSOC I AL PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY . 1 THIS WILL REWIRE TH E A t SC NSLV, COLL AT IONIAN* COMPARISON 
•r A LARGE 10 PY OP DATA PROM THE DISASTER RESEARCH LITERATURE AND PROM THE 
THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL LITERATURE ON STRESS AND CRISIS. I RIO PAR AS TIME 
AMP RESOURCES PERMIT, 0 AT A^fROSTPR E V I OU SLY- COMOU CT E D P IS AST ER STUD 1 1 • NAY 
ALSO SE RCCOOCP AND R 17 ADULATED IN ORDER TO DEYELOP ADDITIONAL DATA RELEVANT 
TO THE MODEL OR PROVIDE PRELIMINARY TESTS CP PER I VCD HYPOT HESES. 

e . Patv lows Work Done oh this Project; Ih a oeneral s ense, the appu cant 


MAS SEEN WORKING OH THIS PROJECT SINCE ^ME,1950 j WHE N HE SESAHACtlYE 










Two-thirds or FRTNCTFAL^NYesnGATW's sal aRyjor June, July, August, 
i960 $1 >575*00 


Salary or Secreyarx^for 12 months $2, 650. 00 

Total $>1,225.00 
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or, and that of a 




Tftr.v, 


ned for bias 


g p The disaster study s pecifical ly looks at the 
more constructive behavior of Individuals during extreme stress. 
The results conceivably could contribute to Increasing t he 
sophistication of CIA* 3 CA mission as veil as help g uide those 
government agen cie s concerned with aiding durin g disaster e i the r 
at home or abroad. : 


* . v ♦sS**'*? ' 




g£ted through the* 
mechanism 
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June 17, I960 
Page "2- 


its worth. It would help us during this transition 
peripd if we could dbtatnlsWeZd^tslde support . 

If possible, I would like to obtaicusupport to finance p 
that portion of his salary whichfggSsffas to have paid O 
for June , July, and Aug ust . Baqed o n th e earlier 
agreement, we had put him on full i HKIMlsalary begin- Q 
ning in September , 1960. Also, I would like to re- 
quest support for a secretary to assist him in gettin g 
the material com pleted and tojforl^wl^ . . 

initial phase of sett 1 ng O 

d i vision. 1 1 we can secure Tup porFi^ f^suctflise'cFe^ 
tary: for this period, and including the balance o f 
the fiscal yeaxvwe can stabilizethe posit ion b y 
establlshihgnajBfl| fl i8 ^salary to begi n with the next /3 

biennium. I n order t o pr Ovid e t hi s su p por t , we w oul d 

needS4, 225.00 (that would be $1 , 575. ; to finance 

salary for the balance of the orig inal year 

and 62.650, to provide th e se cretarial services I 

mentioned above) . As I mentioned pr eviously, it 

would be best for us, if thi s request is favorabl y ^ 

considered, VIiPjmithe~mPne^ 


I think that the material enclosed is sufficiently! 
detailed to describe the work , but i f you have any 
questions let me know . I shall look f or war d t 6 
hear Ing from y ou re g ardin g this req uest. 

The handwr 1 t in g surve y arr 1 ved today , } for which I 
thank-you. IT^illTreturnL. It in accordance with 
your requests I am wondering whether; you intend 
t o produce add ltional co pies at some" later da t e ? 


Best reg ards. 


Sincerely, 


^Em^lo^ures 







1. Much of the taltLamong behavioral scientists working with disaTtif^ 
materials has concerned _J.tia.lf with the need for applytngexlsting theories 
and concepts from the social and psychological sciences to the disaster 

materials. Tha aaphasi s hare w i 1 1 bo p laced on the obver sa si da of th 1 1 7ZT1 

two - si did coin: what tha empirical study of disaster materials suggests 

for a revision of some ext sti n g conceptua l I tat i on* and ■ theor i as ♦ _ I n part i c- 

«lar it will attempt to develop and part ia M y fast an awe ir ical ly - der j vad 

model of human adaptation to disaster - a leddel ihich focuseslattantion on 

the broad social responses to disaitac^and the I r affects on the sociaJ 

system and snail - group responses to disaster. 

2. The present paper I s simply a prolegomenon, da si gned to trace in 

broad outline some of tha centra l t hematic elements to be i ncorpor ated in ; 

the model end to sugg est I n eabryon i c form soot of the ideas t hat w M I be -« 

developed in greater detail in the final product. 

Bachoround : The H»*d for fratK Coocaptg-il liitJ.dh7Zr._J 

3. At some leva Is of analysis and fc* semi types of problems 
existing theories concerning hugon re sponse to stress and crisis »sy 

be adequate for explaining the behavioral phenomena of disaster. Ddrlhg 

the course of almost ten years of continuous work with disaster research 

materials, however, I have concluded that post current theor!#© and - 

hypotheses (e) have little or no predictive or control value at the 
social system level; (b) lead to the se lection of non * representative, 
atypical, or unique social facts fr om th e stra p* of behavioral phenomena 
in disaster; and (c) corresponding ly, 1 save much of the total behavior 1 

In tha social fiald es *a unexplained rtaldee. Thera appears to be a 

definite need to develop fresh conceptualizations or models which ere 

more represen tat I on* | of the repeated I y - oh sir vid phenomena of disaster, 
rather then attesting to force the disaster data into existing conce ptual 
molds borrowed from other contexta. We will lose the unique values of 
disaster studies In contributing to the social and psychological sciences 
if we view such studies sieply os a tilting grou nd for pra * exi stent 
theories. They slso provide an exceptlonaloppcirtunlty to reformulate 
ouf basic thought structure about the nature of human behavior. 




Background: The Deficiencies of Present ftodels ; 

4. The final paper will detail many of thespeciflc deficiencies 
of currant explanatory models for under ttending s oc ial system responses 
to disaster. Herezwaiwlllzsimp I y sug gest sow# of the ma jor biases that 
occur when presently - available models ere applied to disaster materials: 

4. 1 The Pathological 8 i as: This mioht be cal led the "disaster TI 

is hell" bias end it takes jnany fores in social and psychological t heo ry. 
Like the ccfiSBonsensezconceptions of disBsterr it assumes that the death, 

destruction, and di sorder caused _bydi sester are inevitably "bad" and 

productive of social or personal pathology in the surviyors.zzlhe focus 

on pathology teAds_tozc^scu.re._tbe.JactztMt;disais"ters_mfty also have 
positive, adaptive effects J^h_the^soclaLsyste(n. 

4.2 The Horneostasis^ias: The pre - disaste r, "normal" state 
or equilibrium is viewed as the standard by which all behaviors are judged . 

Any change or deviation from this (hypothetical) standard is viewed as 

pathological, dysfunctional, irrational, etcV This bias also takes 
numerous subtle! sub - forms; 


4i2L 


It is assume d t ha t m an's 


sense of integrity and stability is total ly rooted In the uniform and _ 
patterned life styles that can be abstracted from the heterog eneity of 
individual and se at I group behav i ors in an ongoing soc i al system. Any 
loss of this standard pattern leads to gross disorganization of personality 
and • strong desire to returnto thing s exact iy as t hey - were before. We 
cry because we see ourncu lture going down the drain of h istory. Part iculaciy 
when epp I i ed to' urban, mast societies, “this thematic emphases tends to 
obscure the many Implicit and explicit sources of dissatisfaction and 


con f 1 1 ct that ex i st w i th in a comp I ex soc i a I system and to minimi ze the 
divergence of individual and se al r^~g rou p"hbrms “ ah d~values from those char* 
actecizlng the toteLsocloLsystee. 

4 . 22 The "Persistence of Cu i ture" B i as : i All behe v i or 
during end following the disaster is explained in terms of the continuity!: 
of the pre - existing social a nd cultura l sy stem; or, "the more things 
change, the more they remain the sese."~lt pleads not only to a distor- 
tion in the characterization of the pre - existing social end cultural 


system but also 1 to an ignoring of s igh if icaht changes In socle! relation-^ 
ships and interactions that occur as a result of disaster. 

4.25 The ""Vested Interest^ Bias: Forum I authorities and 
people with a strong vested interest in the p re^- existingisyste a of 
power and control often vlew their loss of uohtroluf the situation or 

changes in the expected patterns of behavior as threats to their status 

and, hence, tend to perceive and describe the different or unexpected 
behaviors that they see in pathological terms. TRe^Tisslc example is 
the Army's concept of "panic" -- invented by colonels to rationelize end - 
.explain to superiors why their men acted reasonably end rationally In the 
face of Inadequate leadership, training, battle plans, end logistics. 
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There ere many 'more subtleexamples, however: the tendency of the 

R®d Cross and other formal re I ief ag encies to attribute "helplessness" 
to disaster victims in order to j usti fy a: te rm of organizati on which i_ 
emphasi zes dependence on outside aid; a c ommon tendency to use words 1 ik e 
"shock* 1 or "stun" to explain why disaster victims prefer^to develop their 
own informal solution s rathe r than accept assista nce o f formal agencies, 
the tendency for police and other control authorities to give gross 
exaggerations of the threat and incidence of looting and other forms of 
anti - social behavior to j ustify the continuation of a fonftiof or gan- 
ization and method of operation which has little reality orientation 
under the changed circumstances of disaster, etc. Thi s bias especiaUy r : : 

intrudes into studies which are concerned with the maintenance of formal 

organizational structures in disaster and which have rtl ied primer ily on 

formal agency informants for their data on beha vior in disasters. A 

common specific form in w hich this bias manifests itself is the tendency 

to project the co nf t ict and scapeg oatin g activity among formal authorities 

into the total social field as a representative form of behavior . : :: 

4.24 The "Outsider 5 * * * * * 11 Bias; The outside o bserver usually 
comes to the scene of disaster with a mental image of "normal" behavior. 

Since the total social f iel d lo oks confused and the beh avior he observes — 

does not fit hlsrstaodard preconceptions of order, he often tends to 

perceive and desc ribe the behavior as p atholo gical .There is a common 

tendency to perceive the disorder but o verlook t he emergent order, to see 

the dramatic d®v iati on _butL jo overlook the repetitive and- obvious elements 

of behavior, the disaster reports “of experts or specialists in various _ 

fields are of teMas bUsed in this sense as those of laymenT^and, in 

addition, frequently distort the brood social patterns of behavior even 

more by virtue of a highly^ selective focus of attention of behavioral 

"prob I ems . " 

4.3 The "Moment - in - Time" Bias; Many of the conceptualizations 

of crisis and stress focus a ttention on a p articular s egment o r time phase of 

the total process of behavioral adaptat ion and make the ii^t *cit assumption 
that th i s part icular segmen t is representative o f the who I e process. When 
applied to disaster s this s o metimes results in the cha racterization of 
behaviors found in a particular time phase as the disa ster reaction. Unf or- 
tunately, most of the emp i r i ca I research on d i sester s has not been focused 

on the continuousTstudy of the processes of behavioral adaptation through^ 

time; hence, the currently - available data are particularly subjects to 

this interpretative bias, : 

5. These biasesT^end the theoretical or conceptual formulations 

from which they areTdefived.are^highiy useful for certain purposes; 

but they contain inherent limitations for understand! ngand explaining 
the process by which social systems overcome the stresses and disorgan- : 

i zat ion of disaster and reg ener at e their s o cial life. , The microscopic, 
examination of behavioral "problems'' in disaster often - times blinds 

us to the fact that disasters produce not onjy destructive, disintegrative 

effects, but also reconstructive, reg ene ra tive h uman responses. Th roug hout 

history human societies have been subjected to devastating destruction from 



disaster but, with minors except ions, they have always been reconstructed. 

It ig difficult to find a sing le case jn history wher e a relatively complex 

social system has been destroyed by disaster alone. Indeed there seems to _ 

( be considerable evidence to support the general validity of Toynbee’s 

"challenge and response" thesis that those societies which have experienced: 

disaster have not only proceeded rapidly to recoup the 1 til distil but .hey*, 
also achiavad a higher levs ! of i fttaflr_dtj_oft_# produ ctivity, end Cffativi»Y 
than they had prior to the disasters One of the significant questions 

that requires mere detailed exploration, therefore, IstzrHow and why do 

human societies. recuperate so rapidly fjrcm the destructive effects of 

disasters? The model to be developed wil I attempt to make a small contri- 
bution to this broad quest i on , It will take ah antithetical poi nt of — _ 

‘ departure from those theoretical and conceptual formulations which emphasize 

! the destructive and oathoLod I cal processes and resu lts of crisi s and stress. 

i |t will consciously be. biased by a focus on the reorgMj*jM>_^f31Mr^.lyi« 

li and revital izing mechanisms of social adaptation to disaster, 

* 

5 

« The Model 


General Characteristics ■ 

6. The mode I to be deve loped can be character, i zed by the f ol lowi ng 

genera I terms: : ^ : j 

6.1 Ideal t ype — i .e., a hypothetical on "as if" construct 

which attempt s to a b stract a number of criTical essen ces from the stream 

of behavioral flux indisaster, end which is unlikely to exist in totally 
pure form in any particular event. 

6.2 Un iversal -- in the sense that unique, features or outcomes 

..ill largely be neglected in favor of ah emphasis on changes which are ^ 

basic or camton^to a social jsetegor y; and in t h e sense that it aims to 

cut through the d ifferenti a of cultural elaboration in its search for 

common behavioral phenomena. 

6 . S li^t ruBfiinta I -- i n the sense that i ts value is viewed 

purely in t+r«s o f it s ability to yield testable propositions or hypotheses 
which improve our understanding and control over t he phenomena under obser- 
va t ion. (Or, in more down - to ~ earth terms: How far can you run with 

this model before its us efulness is exhausted?) : 

6.4 S ocial - psychological -- in the sense that its primary 
focus will be on the oxper i ence end mean i ng of d i setter from the point of 
view of the aff acted actors as the y relate to socia l phenomena. 

6.5 Sociological -- in the sense that it views the behavior of 
the actors within the 'context of the I ar ger social system and is concerned 
with the linkages between larg e - scal e system components of behavior and 
•mailer sub -system components. 
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Definition of "OiwstT" , i 

7. For genera torJeatationa Lpurposes, the following definition 
of "disaster" will be used: 

an event, concentrated in t i one and space, in which a ^ 

society, or a relatively self - sufficient subdivision o_f__a_ society. 

undergoes severe danger and incurs losses to its member » and its ^ _ — 

physical apnuftenancesisuch that the social structure is disrupted ~ 

and the fulfil Isent-of aJJ^r^omelo f the essential functions of the 
society is prevented. : ^ 

8. It should be noted that this definition places emphasis on 

events which damage end dis rupt the sy stem s of biological survive! 

(subsistence, shelter, health); order (social roles, cultural norms, 
author i ty patterns, d i v i s ion o f labor, etc . ); weaning (ye lues, shared 

definitions of reality, communication mechanisms); and reproduction, 

social i zation. and mot i vat ion. If an evenly is disruptin g to individuals 
or small groups but doesinot„ Involve ...these vita I functions of a society, 

it may be considered a crisis or an accident, but it is not, in the terms 

used here, a disaster. 

Disaster at a Fora of Origin : 

9. Much of the thinking about crisis and stress assumes a kind • 

of linear continuum ran g! ng^frcm minor to major, small to large . 

K. I, Thomas, for example,^ defined "crisis" broadly as any interruption 
of habit end rang ed tnm various types of crisis on a continuum from 
momentary individual interruptions of attention to widespread social 
catastrophes. This typo of thinking is useful insofar os it encourages beha- 

v I ora I scienti its to i<x & for similarities and differe nce s among the many -V ' 

different types of crisis or stress. It becomes misleading jf the additional 
•tsusption is fcad m that the find in g sde rived from one form of crisis can b e 1 

extrapolated without chan ge to other forms o f cri sis. The d i r ectzext r apo la- 
tion of findings derived from clinical studies, from $®al i - scale 
exper i mental ly ^-induced crises, from individual family crises.or from 

"accident" type situations to disasters accounts for many of the serious 

predictive and judgmental errors that have been made about behavior Jn 
disaster. 

.10. It appears useful to distinguish three different referential 

contexts within wh ichstr ess or traomacen occur* (a) an intact, ongoing 
(undisturbed) social system; (b) an accident - struck (partially di sturbed) 
system; and (c) a disaste r - s tru c k (to tally disturbed) system. There 

ere various dimensions along which these three contexts may be distingu ishe d - 

e.g., the degree to which the pain, injury , or punishmen t con be viewed as 

originating within the system and correspond with p re - existent social 

distinctions end-conflicts; the extent to whlchjxistlng social and cultural 
solutions can be readily applied to the situation; the extent to which the 
phenomena of lois and individual suffering can be hid f rcanpublic scrutiny; 
the size of the socia^unit within which pain and suffering is shared; the 
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extent to wh i e h the I a r g er soc is I system recogn i ses the suf f er i ng of the 

victims by compensatory chang es in the reward structu re, ate. Behaviors 

* .in an accident - struck: system may be expected to differ somewhat irom : 

thosa occurring in response to stresses and losses within an intact, every- 
day life, context! but for present purposes the distinctions are somewhat 

irrelevant becauseitJia g eneral societal context remai ns essential iy the 
same. The en suing d i scuss i on will be concerned pr i ma r i I y with the contrast 
between the disaster context and the other two contexts. 


il. There is considerable evid ence to sugg est that the initial, 
immediate, or momentary individuanand smal I - group react ions to sudden 
changes in theienvironment areroughly comparable from one form of crisis 
to another. Forexample, the initial perceptions of disaster victims -- 

the tendency for attention to be narrowed, to assimilate disaster cues to 

a normal context, to act in terms of the immediate perceptual field — 
are closely akin to those found in other forms of crises. Initial emotional 
responses to Situations of dang er an d l o ss als o seem to be rougMy com- 
parable -- t.g., the feelings of shock, numbness, end disbel ief noted in _ 

f ami ly bereavement have interesting paral lels with the initial responses of 
disaster victlmsizizlt is posited here that this commonality or likeness of 
response from one form of crisis to another is rooted in the fact that the 
basic referential framework is the framew ork of th e normal, ongoing social 

system. The culture persists so long as peop le can cont inue to view the 

phenomena of disaster as familiar or expected phenomene which can be deal t 

with by pre - established behavior. 5 1 patterns and which have reference 

only to the self end immediate ego - involved associates. As soonas the 
danger and destructive forces o f t he disast er a re perceived as vastly 
transcending the seif and the primary reference groups, however, a rapid 
shift in the referential and motivational framework of behavior occurs. 

This shift coincides with the recognition that the integ rity and con- 

tinuity of thiei society itself — the social system which provides the 

underp i nn i ngs w ithout wh i ch the many soc ia I subsystems cannot continue to 

exist — is endan gered. From this^diht on, we begin to see a step - 

function or generic change in responses to crisis orstress *■ a chan ge which 

cannot be completely understood in terms of knowledge about the pre - 

existing system or interms of knowledgeaboutreactions to stress, trauma, 

and pr i vat i on wh i ch has been der ived from non - di saster event s . 


The Emergent ^Society of.Suff.*ft£#l!l 

•2. With the recog n ition of the trah icehdehta I ; qua I i ty of ^ the di saster 
effects, there emerge s a w soc i tty of sufferers, M wh*#* membership is recruited 
from the f ortu i tous involvement in the dang ers and pr i vat i ons i mposed by the 

disaster agent. This emergent society develops an interactional system 

uniquely its own a system which does not have primary reference to the 
pre - existing system but to the situations and experiences produced by the 
disaster. 8oth its membership and interactional pattern emerge in the process 
of individual and col I active activity aimed at comprehending and coping 
with the effects of the disaster. |t is this emergeht unit which will be 
focused upon in the development of the model suggested here. 
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13. The emerg ence of this "society of suf ferers" Is posited as a j 

universal feature of id isastars where the survivors art permitted to moke 

an un i mpeded sociat adjustment to the disaster effects. Its persistence j 

in time and total if fact In changing tha pre - exi stent social system 

are variables determ i ne d in i arge partbythescop* and destructive Ij 

power of tha disaster, th* possibility of continuing or recurrent danger ^ 

of similar magnitude, end by tha power of remaining s ocietal components 
to superimpose: eltheLthe pre - existing syste m or a variant system ©ft 

the emergent spcletyv In g enera I , however, it it assum ed that th I s 1 _ 

society wi II exist in potant and active form long e nou g h to reinstate 

basic societal* funct i ons and ach 1 e ve at I eas t minimal li f eTstab J I ity — ' 

among its membership, (It may and frequently does continue to exist 

as a less potent associations I end identifications! unit long after 
this time.) 

14. The chang es in structure and foriM o f i nteraction adopted by 

this society of sufferers are posited as both individual ly end societally 
tfcerapeut i c in' n atu re and effect , i n th e sa nse ^that they : > 

14. 1 ' Rfsolve and amel iorate pra - existing ptrsonaLand social 

conflicts that might endangerythe present and future continuity of 
social life. 

14.2 Attenuate or_ prevent the usual disorganizing individual 
and small * group responses to danger, trauma, loss, and privation, 

14.3 Reduce or prevent se 1 f - agg ress I va and anti - social 
behavior ar i » i ng from the I osses and pr i va t i on s i mp osed by the d i sa star . 

t4.4 Re - m o tivate the actors in the system to devote their 
energies to societally reconstructive end regenerative. tasks. 

Therepeytic AdtPtivi ^inim j 

15. The therapeutic elements of social adaptation to disastai^are 

usually subsumed under such broad rubtlcsT^sli'soc la I solidarity" and 

■morale," but these terms have been used in such a global and static 

manner that they obscure many of th^l ant ^Tnomena and processes : 

that c«i^ise them. The deveicp^nt of the present model wi 1 1 involve 

an attempt to Specify in some detail both the situational features of 

disaster and the typical adj ustments to disaster that contribute to the 
development of e therapeutic social ml 1 leu. For present purposes, these 
features have been translated into mechanisms of adaptation and are 
broadly outlined as follows: \ 

15. I 1 The source of pain end suffering i s obj ect i f i ed and 
specified as something which Is external to and beyond the control 
of any individual member of the system. It is defined as something 
■out there*’ rather than "inhir*." Bydeflning the causetive factors 
as objectively - specifiable "thing s" in the externa j environment, 
anxiety is converted to fear and human energy is freed to dealidlrectly 





with the feared object. (Because the threats and dangers from di tester 
cow from outside existing social and person systems, an integrated 
response of thesystem qua system is f eci I Stated.? i 

15.2 The remed I a I measures needed to cope w « th the feared 
object end its effects are_translated into clearly - defined, objective 
acts which are within the capabi I ities and resources of the human actors. 
(Because remedia I : needs i n d i saster are imroedi ate, imperat i ve, ' and cl ear I y 
specifiable iri Vhe external environment, consensus on needs and require- 
ments for need fulf i I Iment isjapidly and readily achieved.) 


15.5 Thtr^ is ah umpl iclt recognition th at the most eff icieht 
method of overcoming per so n a I d i sorgan i zat i oh and ach i ev 1 ng personal 
reintegration and stab LLily involves a change of t he system within 


which the actors perform rather than changing the actors individual ly. 

The remedial measures^ in other words, are viewed as a col I active 

responsibi I ity, requiring change in the c ol le cti vity aszazwhole, 
rather than simply an individual dr smal i- ~gc^|i7resp<>n4»bM ity. As 
a cons i quence of th i s recog nition, the "no r mal ," p re ; - cr i sis social 
system undergoeszezbesic transformation, involving the fol lowing cha ng es; 
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Pre - existing va lues and norms wh 1 ch ar § 

discordant with presentzlifeconditibos are sloughed off and viewed 
as irrelevant to the situation. New norms and values arise to fit 
the present situationalimperatives. The blanking out of past and future - 
concerns frees: human energ y for a concentrated attack cxupresent problems, 
and permits the actor to measure his efforts against standards which 
ar# clearly adapted to present and immediate needs. Th i s d icectlahd 
i need i ate f ee dbeck s ituetion produces a sat i s fying sense of un ity of the 
actor with theisystem. 

I 5 . 52 Pre * ex i stin g i hv id i ous social d i stinctions 


and constraints to social mobility are el iminated and many of the sources 
of such invidious distinction Wd constraint (ergTtZinequal ities in the 
di str i but i on of goods , services, and other t an gible rewards) are tempo - 
rarily removed. There is a g eneral "democrat jetton 1 ] of the social 
structure and the development of a system of societal rewardsbased on 
ach i evement rather than aicr i pt ion. What a person does for the present 
society, rather than what he represented in the pre - existing s ocie ty, 
becomes the basis for judging human a cts. 

: l5.337TThe constraints against direct emotional expression 
end intimate ccmmuntcat i on are removed. Forms of expressive behavior 
which are nor mat lyre i rcumscribed or inhi bited by cu I tura I taboos and the 
etiquette of social: interaction are not3hIyTtolefated but ar# openly 
discussed and sanctioned. The enti re society^ talks much more openly and 
freely about intimate feel ings of fear, guilt, shame, 1 despair, hope, Joy e, 
and other important concerns of human life. 

15734 Sufferers receive a massive dose of love and 






reassurance from the other survivor*. The society offer* "proof” of its 
concern for ir.dlvl duel sufferin g not on I y by symbo lie; acts of sympathy end Z 
kindness, but also by providing the physical aid need ed to Minimize the .... _ 
objective bases of punishment and deprivation. What people presently need, 

rather than who or what they represented in the pre -ex! sting system, 

becomes the essential basis for the distribution of scarce socteta I 

resources and services^ “ 

' 15.35 _ A smail group of the most extreme : suf Jeters are 

singled out and socially reco gn I zed as a reference po [ nt for 

assessing and comparing one's own deprivations. The actor can always 1 

point to on obje ctive case of som eo ne w h o Is mu c h "wo rse off" than he. 

The extreme sufferers thtm&elves are g I va n spec i a I compensatory rewards 
In the form of MterJal^aLdland^symbols of societain~ecog nltlon for 
their losses and sacrifices^ 1 . 

1 1 5.56 The eveat preclpi tat I ng the crisi sis used to ... 
make a clean break wlththe post, There is the development of a 

kind of societ al tabula rasd, -- a wiping of the slate clean^lnzterms __ 

of past behavior that has no rele vanc e for present conditions. The 

ect.ors are absolved from respoosibi I Ity for what happened before th e 

event and told in affect ‘ "The rewards and sanct io ns fori behavio r ____ZZZ 

are based solely on what you do from now on, ” There I • continuing _H_1. 

public recognition of this societal absolution in the symbolic re pre- 

sentation of the disaster at an important j uncture In human experience. 

Subsequent happening s ere rated end dated in terms of - "Before” 'and I' "ZZZZZZ 

"After” the disaster. 

16. These socla±jnftdhanlMJL produce e hi ghly sat isfying , 

"utopian" form of social li f* rarely attained under normal cond it Ions 

of social functioning, The^etufirto elementary, prlmarygroupforms 
of Interaction onza_iarg e sea I o serves to e Mini hate fe elings of 1 so I at Ion, 
loneliness, anxiety, power iessness, Ksaninglessness, hormlessnest, 
self - estrangement and other expressions of alienation end conflict end 
replace them with a new sense of pur pose, power, oeanlngf ulness, and 
unity between se I f : end soc lety. The net r esu It I s a vast amplification 
and concert tret I onof surviving human energy around the soc I eta l floels 
of survival andrecovery^-- a concentration of anargy, which not only 
eventuates In the reconitru ct I on of the society but a I so In many cases 

enables the s<xltty to achieve a higher level of Integration, vitality, and 

productivity than It had prior to^the disaster. ThlT ”ampl If led rebound” 
effect can be attributed to the persistence of sow of the changes in values, 

norms, and forms of social interaction developed during the emergency period 

beyond the point where they are needed to re institute the pre - existing 
level of functionlng^ or^in other words, to th<T institutional Iratidh of 
some of the change s pro du ced by the disaste r. ; 

17. It Is postulated tha t these mechanisms and changes appear 

in societal disasters of ell types, but that they achieve their maxi me I 

development iri disasters which strike^ iMIscrlmlnant I y end unexpectedly, 
where the threats and dangers are clearly perceivable: end specifiable 
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in the external environment, where the dangers end de struct ivf iff »cts 

can be attacked by simple, direct, combative action by the g eneral : jz 

populace, where th« eccoepl ishment of ameliorative andreconstructlve 

task* do®s not involv e obvious mortal danger to th® act ors, ®nd where 
th® process of adaptation I* not Interfered with by th® forc®ful 

super imposition o f an ®xtran®ou* for® of authority and or ganization, ^ 

Sow Application* ofthOtodtl i 

18. For purposes of reality testing, this mod® 1 and its derived . 
implications ce»rbe applied both (a) to^the comparison, of disaster behavior 

with behavior in other fo rms of crises end stress; and (b) to the analysis 

of behavioral phenomena within a disaster framework. The following paragraphs 

suggest some of the hypotheses that can be used in ref ini ng and tes ting the 

model within these two : 

Cf »aarlson of Disaster Responses with Respons es to 

Other Forms of Cris is end Stress : 

18. I TheTiOdel suggests that the behavior of m#®becs:of the 

society of sufferers in disaster *m differ from It* behavior jof: 

victims who suf feLComparabte kinds of loss or^r Ivat ipn^ n • non - 
disaster content. The differences sug gested include t he: following 

: 18,11 Greater probab 1 1 i ty of spontaneous remtss I on tttt 

of pr* - existent neurotic end psychosomatic symptoms.; 

: I87T2 Lasse r t endenc y to deny t h e ex istence of a_crlses. 

1 187151 Lesser ^preoccupation with matters of guilt and 
other self - punitive machan I sms . • 

1 18.14 Lesser tendency to project biwoe on persons and 

groups within the society; greeter tendency to assess causative factors 

} n natural i«tlc terms and locate them outside the syrt#»» 

18715 tester tendency to make invidious distinctions 
between one's own punishment and suffering end that Of others. 

18,16 Greeter tendency to uhderestiir»te o wn ^ r jy 8 ^| ons ' 

both absolutely Cl.*.', in terms of pre - existent standards of value) 

and relatively (iveryHh firm of hew others have suffered). 

18.17 ^Lesl^demand I ng of attent ion f torn other s (including 
relief end control cw"gw I lotions), more grateful for aid received, end 
more acceptlort of failures of inefficiencies in other s^^ 

18,18' Oriat erattention to hum a n ( Interactional), needs 
end values, I Siser attention to material values and symbels, ------- 





1 1 8. 19 G reater d egree of positive orientation on <3 feeling 
of identification with others (reflected in greater capacity to take the 
rotes of culturally - divergent social types). 

; 18.2 0 L es ser tendency to engage in ^c ateg orical r ejection 
or acceptance of other groups in the reference society . 

: (8.21 Lesser preoccupation w i th self end fami I ial troubles, 
greater tendency to view own troubles and deprivation as socle l-ratMr than 

personal prob lems . 

; i 8.22 Greater willing ness to discuss n ormally taboo 
subjects (including neg ative self - evaluations) and to accept normal ly 
deviant forms of behavior. • 

1 8,251Zlesser preoccupation with past <pre - o'! sis) 
happenings and events, greate r emphasis on presen t c onditions end future 
prospects. 

1 18.24 Wore active, outward - oriented behaviors designed 
to secure meaning closure end behavioral stab i I |zat i on . • 

18.25 Hore^ intense, bu t br iefer period of mourning 
(accompanied by more direct and open expressiwof grief responses). 

: I 8726 Greater optimism about the possibility of changing 
and restructuring social relationships and achieving personal aspirations. 

18.27 Greater tolerance for and capacity to accept 

social change.. 

18.28 Better; memory recaj| of crisis events (lesser 
tendency to repress or i nh i b i t reca 11 of pa i n f u I ex per i ences) . 

18.2 9 Greater flexi b ility an d ad apt ability in subsequent 

interpersonal crises (ref I acted in a reduction in number and disruptive 

quality of Interpersonal crises which occur subsequent to the disaster). 


19. By introducing additional analytic distinctions, the model 
can be used in varloOtlWB yr f or ^ analyzing behavior in actual disasters. 
For II lustrative purposes, hypotheses relating to the fol lowing three 
distinctions are given below: (a) the extent io which survivors are 
integrated iiito the therapeutic society; (by differences ini the mode 
of operation edopted by outside authorities and agencies vis - .. a V* 
the society of sufferers; and (c): differences in beh#vic^__UL^J.wtnt_ 
time phases jn the adaptation cycle. 





Degree of Integration into Therapeutic Society 

19.1 fhe model suggests the usefulness of a di ft ! net I on 
between disaster victims who becom e inte g rated into the therapeutic 

society end thos e who remain peripheral to it or become detached fro* Jt. 

It may be hypothesiz ed that Isolation or removal of ind ividuals itew the 
therapeutic society will delay the process of recovery and make adjustment 

to the losses incurred in disaster more compar ab le with those found in 

other forms of cr i s i s part icularly if the victim or victims are pieced 

In an intact (non - disaster) social CMtext where there are-few or no 
other victims with whom they may i nter ec t A co^r I son ~of isolated 

evacuees or pars ons withd r awn from the area of central Interaction with — 

persons who ere more clearly Integrated into the interactiona l fie ld of 

sufferers on ths dimensions sugg ested above wMld'«n6bl i t.ft^f«st_AtJthl.*. 

hypothesis, 

i 9 . n By v 8 r t ue of phy s i ca 1 i hcepac i tat i oniotrother — _ 

restrictions of opportunity for interaction and ccewvunication with 

other victims, people located within the central interactional field 
may have different deg rees of e xposure to the therapeutic society. 

Insofar as these restrictions adhere to certain familial or other basic 
social roles (e.g., wives with young dependent childrenj the aged; etc.), 
we my expect person s occupy i ng these ro les to have lejisiexposurs^L o the 
therapeutic effects ofZtH^oclety of sufferers and, consequently, to 
exper i ence greater dlff i cu l ties in ass i mi tat ing the disaster exper i ence 
and restabi M zing their lives. 

19,1 2 CorrMpdhd i ng I y , the greater the frequency of 7: 
contact and eorimn i cat i on w i th numerous other disaster .victims, the 
greater the expected therapeutic ef feet on "the actor s. ; 

kbde of Operation Adopted by Outside Control, Relief^ 

and Rehabilitetioh Aotncies 

19.2 The change in norms and values in the society of 

sufferers oftentimes goes unrecognized or unevaluated by outside 

agencies, who attempt to administer to the: emergent society in terms 
of values and norms rcK>tedJiOAe pre - existing structure. It Is 

hypothesized that the lack of coincidence and concord between the _ 

values and norms used by outside agencies and those jidopted by the society 
of sufferers is a major sou rce of hegat i ve response and potential conflict 
found in disaster populations. Since there are usual ly numerous outside 
agencies which operate in a given disaster, and these agencies often have 
contrasting or different forms of org anization and mode s of operation 
(e.g., Red Cross vs. Salvation Army), there ere opportunities to test the 
hypothesis that outside agencies ;wi II gain «<w-e repid and widespread 
acceptance of theiruorganizations and methods if they adapt their structure 
aad mode of operation to the ©emergent norms and structure of the society of 
suffarars. Mod# specifically, it is suggested that disaster - struck societies 
tend to Judge the adequacy and efficiency of outside agenejes by the extent 
to which these agencies ' mod e of operati on : 



1 972 1 Is flex i b ly <fe t i gh ed to cov er a w i de range of 
needs, from simple ec+s of emotional resssurehce to the replacement of 
material losses; 

19.22 Assumes the existence of a feeling of equal ity 
and common a I i ty of suffering and does not attempt to make fl nt d i st l fictions 
in degrees of loss or sufferings 

: 19.23 Ignores pre - exi sting socia i and cu I tura I d i stinctions 

and background character i sties end is based solely on d I saster - induced needs ; 

19.24 Is rapidly administered, with minimal delay between 
promise end delivery; 

: 19.25 Places emphasis on basic survival needs and "human ” 

C i nterect i ona I) val ues, rather than property r i ghts or pr e - existing 
symbols of wealth or status; 

: 19.26 Tsldel^ ^to^the victims and offered 
indiscr imminently, rather than^equirjh g^ ihiti at ive act ion on the part of 
the sufferers protests of Tell gi bi t 8 ty»; 

19.27 Is administered by direct, personal conta ct b e tw ee n 
givers and receivers; 

■ I 9.28 I s accompanied by express i ons of intimate, personal 
sentiments, utl I izing the direct, candid, emotional terminolog y employed by 
disaster sufferers; 

19.29 Permits the sufferers to speci f y the i r own needs 
and to utilize the eid in their own way; 

19.30 Is given with "no stri ng s attach ed, 11 no formal istic 

ritual of giving, and no obvi ous^ attem p t to^x pTo iTl'h eract, of giving for ~~ 
outside purposes. J : 

T i me Phases i n the Adaptive Cycle — . 

19.4 It is assumed that the development of the society of suffer- 
ers reaches its fullest expression I iTthe emer gency an d immediate post - 
emergency restorative perlc^"(Oef|MIthat «»Y iMt for weeks, months, or 
years, depending on the scope and destructive characteristics of the disaster). 
As the basic functions of tfre society become restored end as more end more 
victims achieve eTsatisfylng level of stability the process^jf social 
differentiation returns and the sol idar ity of the society of sufferers gradual jy 
di s i ntegrates or loses i ti potency. Coinciding with th i s shift, the basic 
eontextue I reference shifts from va I ues an d norms assoc I ated w l th soc i eta I 
survival and recovery to more individwlized T<^cerns with material symbols 
of status, frem concerns with the present to concerns for the future. When 
people begin reTi^evaluating their losses, gajns, and future prospects 
within a more stable or^tocmaL^framewockjjf reference, many of the more 



common sources of anxiety, ali enation , and con fli ct may reappear. 

19.5 Tha democrat? lat ion that occurs in disasters is, in 'IZZl 

most cases, a democratization of personal suffering enden equalization 

in the distribution of survival resources; it is not usually a democratization 
of the means of production or the real (property) wealth) of the society. 

The relatively pu re fona of democratic , ach ievement - oriented society cannot 
be sustained because the pre - existent sources of social distlnctionand 
differentiation reesatnr( latently) imbedded Sit "thersysta*. 

19.6 It is postulated that many of the personal and social 

conf I icts that may emerg e In the lata r post - disaster adaptation phase 

take their point of departure from the contrasting characteristic* of 

social life in the society of suf fibers and the differentiated social life 

which develops in the return to the norms and values of an equl I ibriated 
society. A kind of "paradise lost" disenchantment and diil I lu sion ment m ay 

set in es people realize that the satisfying gains in intergroup and 

interpersonal so I i derity are be g i nn i ng to d i sappear , as ; they see the values 

and norms of sociata l u nit y end cooperation increasingly replaced by values 

and norms which reward acts of s elf - aggran dize m ent a nd social competition. 

19.7 |t is hypothesized that the return to stebi lized forms of 
social Iif« will have a diffe re nt affect on different croups and individuals, 
depending on the exten t t o whic h the benefits and reward s, derived from the 
society of sufferers end the reward structure of post -disaster life offer 
sources of InVldiousTComparlsoh^ Specif icelly, it is hypothesized that: 

19 . 7 1 Persona I and soc t a I con f I lets (and the i r_corre l ative 

subjective expressions of resentiMnt, hostility, disillusionment, alienation, 

self - estrangement, etc.) increase progressively (over r that characterizing 
the therapeutic society) in the period following general societal recovery, 

end are found especially among individual s and g roup s who ech ieved new 

end higher status^prestlg e, or feelin gs o f security and personal worth in 

the society of sufferers, but who lose or experience d relative decline In 

thle status, prestig e, or security Inthe subsequent ret urn to norma LI ife. 

(At the operational level, this sugg ests a cereful look at minority group 

and lower class members vis - 1 v vis t heir cou nte rparts end, at the 

Individual level, it cases of individuals who achieved high prestige as e 
result of heroic activity or grwt personal sacrifices f n the disaster, 
but who do not have the kind of social role in normal life which allows 
them te sustain or c^rttet ize^xrthis prestige.) 

19.72 TSSTsp^ if Ic^objects of negetive appraisal or 
resentment may vary widely in ehy particular disaster, but one salient 
category of such objects w ill be agents of the old (pre;- disaster) order 
(persons or groups) T*ho have retained their relative power position, but whose 
present (post - disaster): position of status, power, or; prestige was not 
validates during the emergency period by the society of -sufferers. 

19.73 indivi duals end groups w ho experie nced a r 1 se i n 
status as a consequence of their participation^ In the society of sufferers 




and who have a substantial ba se for cons o lidatin g or cap ital .zing on 
this new status fin the form of prof ess Iona I sk i I Is, own er shi p of business , 
continuation of emergency role in normal emergency organizations,^ etc, ) 

in the post - disaster society will usually be able to retain their 

newly - derived statu s or achieve "rub off 1 * value froe> i t. Consequently/ 
we may expect people in this category to manifest less personal conflict/ _ 
greater feelings of identity and other positive evaluative and attutudlnal 
responses than those whose newly - g ained statuses have not been secured 

in the post - disaster society. (At the operational level/ this suggests — 

the possible value of_ a comparison of young, middle - agad males who have 
played an active roleiinzrescue, relief, or rehabilitation activities, in 
terms of their possession or non s possession of public reiesjtfhLch 
permit capitalization o f di s aster - achieved statuses.); 

Work to be Done on: Model r 

20. Insofar a s the available time and resources pe rmit, work on 

the model will involve th e foliowi n g (items 20 . 1 throug h 20.4UJs±ed^ughiy 

in order of priority): 

Model Building , 

20. 1 fu rther elaboration and^ef inement of the model, including 

documentation of s aliant elements of the model from num erouszdLsasteLsg urces. 

20.2 further operational specification of distinctions inherent 

in model and of hypotheses re I event to model testing. 

Model Testing 

20.3 Application of model and derived hypothesesito. currently -^ 

available d i fi nding s to test gen era I cons istency, an d J'goodn e ss of fit." 

20.4 Store s pecific tests of derived hypothese s by ; 

20741 Tabulation of exl sti ng coded data, which are 
presently not tabulated in fon^rejevent to thelmodei^ (Emphasis here 
will be pieced on some of the more salient or critical hypotheses and on 
the more syste matic existin g s tud i es, esp e cia l iy the NQRC Arkansas study. ) 

20,42 Selective re - analysis of existing Interview data 
from various field s tudie s to develo p content categorie s which have not 
been categorized or coded in exi s ting analyses, b ut which can provide 
useful tests of hypotheses suggested by the model. 


20.43 Collection of additional data to ,f ill major ^ gaps i n 
content categori es re I event to the model. This may take two post i b i e forms : 

20743 rTTTAsseftbty and analysis of previously - 
collected data which are relevant to the ^^ 7 mpdel, but which have not been 
brought into a disaster research perspective (e.g., followup interviews 
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with Hiroshima end Nag asaki survivors col I ac t ed by the Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission, miscellaneous statistical date on disaster- struck communities 
and societies, etc.) 

20.432 Brief field trips to site* of previous 
disaster studies to coJlect follw - up data^fitrefudin^ pertinent 
stat i st i ca i record date and i nterviews with special informants who can 
furnish information on particular _pr<^J.em*. pe.rtjnent'.to the model). 

t Oeva I oo i no the Imp I i cat ions ofthe Model ; 

20. 5 The resu I ts of the work accomp l i shed i n mode I bu tiding 

and testing will be translated into: 

20.51 Sugg estions for further research ; in disasterand 
other forms of crisis; 

20.52 A statement of theoretics* implications for various 

soc i o I og i ca I and soc i a I - psycho log i ca I prob I m areas encompassed or touched 
by the model formulation, including: 

20. 52 1 The relationship between personal and 

social stress; . 

20.522 The effects of social isolation and 
alienation in contributin g to mental illness; 

20.523 fkjsitive conceptions of "manta I hea I th" ; 

20.524 Techniques of societal or coevnunal 
therapy (the "therapeutic cowaunity" ' concept); 

20.525 Processes of institutional izat ion and 

, social change. i 

20.53 The stet(^ntlof^ajorul«>pUcati6ns for practical 
measures of disaster preparation, control, relief, end recovery. 





